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THE LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF 
PAUL. 


Tue Acts of the Apostles might with 
equal accuracy be called the lives of Peter 
and Paul. Of the twenty-eight chapters into. 
which the book is divided, seven are de- 
voted chiefly to the acts of Peter, and six- 
teen chiefly to the acts of Paul. Of the 
other Apostles not much is said. Not one 
of them has so much as a chapter solely or 
chiefly devoted to him; and the majority 
are not mentioned, except in the list of 
the Apostles given in the first part of the 
book. One chapter relates to the appoint- 
ment of the seven deacons in the Church in 
Jerusalem; one to Stephen, and one to 
Philip. 

Our lessons during the last four months 
have been devoted to the first twelve chap- 
ters of the Acts, with the exception of the 
first part of the ninth chapter, which, relat- 
ing as it does to Paul’s conversion and 
ministry immediately following it, we have 
thought it better to consider in conuection 
with the rest of his life. We have followed 
Peter for about ten years after the ascen- 
sion of Christ. We have caught glimpses 
of John and the two Jameses during the 
same period. We have learned something 
about Stephen, Philip, Simon the Sorcerer, 

_ the Ethiopian, Cornelius, and Herod Ag- 
_rippa I. We have seen Christianity in- 
creasing in numbers, spreading outside of 
Jerusalem as far as Antioch, and en arging 
its ideas. 

That part of the Acts which remains to 
be considered is devoted almost exclusively 
to the life of Paul. In our studies of it, 
attention will be called to the Apostle’s sud- 
__ den conversion while on his way to Damas- 


cus to persecute the followers of Christ; to 
his preaching in that city the gospel he had 
designed to oppose; to his escape from the 
city by night to avoid death at the hands 
of the Jews; to his flight into Arabia and 
return to Damascus; to his visit to Jerusa- 
lem where he met Peter and James; to his 
preaching there, and the opposition he en- 
countered from the Jews; to his escape to 
Cesarea and thence to Tarsus by the aid 
of his friends; to his subsequent visit to 
Antioch, where for a year he labored with 
Barnabas for the Christian cause; to his 
visit with Barnabas to Jerusalem to relieve 
the brethren suffering there from famine; 
to his return to Antioch, where he probably 
remained two or three years longer before 
starting on his first missionary journey. We 
shall have occasion to follow him on this 
journey to Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia 
Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, and back through 
some of the same places to Antioch. We 
shall follow him again to Jerusalem and 
back to Antioch. We shall then start 
with him on his second missionary journey, 
and follow him through Cilicia, Phrygia, 
and Galatia to Troas in Mysia; and thence 
into Europe to Puilippi, Thessalonica, Be- 
rea, Athens, and Corinth; thence to Eph- 
esus, and thence to Jerusalem and Antioch 
again. We shall next start with him on his 
third missionary journey, and follow him 
through Asia Minor to Ephesus; to the 
cities of Macedonia which he bad previously 
visited ; to Corinth again, then back to Phi- 
lippi, thence to Troas, Miletus, Tyre, and 
Jerusalem. Last of all we shall follow him 
to Rome. We shall have occasion to speak 
of the places the Apostle visited, of his 
companions and co-laborers, and the promi- 
nent persons with whom he met; and of 
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when, where, and for what purpose each of 
his Epistles was written. 

We shall endeavor to present these Les- 
sons on the life of Paul in a way to interest 
any scholar of average intelligence, who 
will give them one or two hours’ study 
each week. To those who will not study 
them enough to become familiar with the 
main facts they are designed to teach, they 
will not be likely to prove either attractive 
or valuable. The scholar should begin at 
the beginning, and follow the Apostle from 
place to place, consult the maps, and read 
with care the passages of Scripture to which 
reference is made, or he will miss much 
that he ought to learn, and perhaps find the 
lessons uninviting. 

It hardly need be said that the interest 
awakened in these Lessons, and the knowl- 
edge imparted by them, will depend more 
on Superintendents and teachers than on 
the Lessons themselves or the scholars who 
recite them. Those who have charge of 
schools and classes must try to secure regu- 
lar attendance. They must have frequent 
and thorough reviews. They must not be 
satisfied with the little outline maps inserted 
in the Lessons, but contrive to get larger and 
better ones. They must be on the watch 
for pictures of the cities and lands in which 
Paul dwelt, or through which he passed ; for 
representations of the walls of Damascus, 
the scenery of Asia Minor, the temples of 
Ephesus, Athens, and Rome, and whatever 
objects the Apostle alluded to or beheld. 

It may be thought by some that these 
Lessons cannot be used to advantage by 
We are of the opinion, 
however, that they can be mastered as 
easily as most text books in primary Geo- 
graphy. We have no doubt that most chil- 
dren of nine or ten years can learn the 
answers to our primary questions, and, 
with proper help from a teacher, get a good 
idea of Paul’s travels and the purpose he 
had in view. It is easier to become famil- 
iar with the life of Paul than with that of 
Jesus, and not a few children study man- 
uals on the life of Jesus when not more than 


young scholars. 
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nine or ten years old. We should say that 
all who have not reached this age had bet- 
ter remain in the Infant Class, and be im- 
pressed with religious truths rather than 
instructed in a course of religious study. 

Perhaps some will ask whether our Sun- 
day-schools have not a more important 
work to do than to teach facts about Peter 
and Paul, this island and that city? We 
have more than once heard an eminent 
preacher say, in an ordination charge, ‘‘ Do 
not preach about Christianity, but preach 
Christianity.” So some would say to our 
Sunday-school teachers, — but with much 
less reason, we think, — ‘‘ Teach the spirit 
and principles of our religion, and let its ex- 
ternal facts take care of themselves. ‘hat 
Paul was born in Tarsus; that he was con- 
verted about A. D. 36 ; that he preached in 
Athens; spent three years in Ephesus, and 
died in Rome, — are matters too insignifi- 
cant to occupy the one hour in a week that 
is devoted to Sunday-school instruction.” 
We admit that the spirit of Christianity is 
of more account than any names, dates, or 
facts of any kind connected with it ; but we 
cannot admit that the latter are of no value 
or devoid of interest. In this age, when 
knowledge is so widely diffused, and the 
young are taught so many branches in our 
secular schools, it is proper that they should 
gain a corresponding knowledge of the Bible 
in our Sunday-schools. We believe, there- 
fore, in teaching about Christianity as well 
as in teaching Christianity. We need not 
say that these Lessons do not exclude the 
teacher from teaching Christianity, because 
they help him to teach about it. They do 
not neglect its spirit for the sake of its 
facts, but aim to make the latter a means 
of awakening interest in the former. 


WORKS ON THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


WE give a list of works which will be 
found useful in studying the life of Paul, as 
presented in the ‘‘Sunday-School Lessons.” 

Commentaries on the Acts, by Livermore, 
Page, Barnes, Abbott, Kenrick, Hackett, 
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and Gloag; Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bi- 
ble;” Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘ Life and 


Epistles of St. Paul; ” Neander’s ‘* History 


of the Planting and Training of the Chris- 
tian Church ;” Rénan’s “ Saint Paul; ” Kit- 
to’s ‘‘ History of the Bible” (pp. 567-622) 
‘* Paul of Tarsus;” Arnot’s ‘‘ The Church 
in the House;’’ Baur’s ‘‘ Paul; ” Schaff’s 
‘« History of the Apostolic Church; ” Mil- 
man’s “ History of Christianity” (Book 
II.); Bleek’s ‘‘ Introduction to the New 
Testament” (Vol. I. pp. 301-410) ; Higgin- 
son’s ‘‘ Spirit of the Bible” (Vol. IL. pp. 
359-472) ; De Wette’s ‘‘ Introduction to the 
New Testament” (pp. 228-242); Horne’s 
‘Introduction to the Bible” (Vol. IV. 
pp- 308-328) ; Paley’s ‘‘ Horae Paulinae,” 
Essays on ‘‘ The Character of St. Paul,” 
and ‘* St. Paul and the Twelve,” in Noyes’s 
« Collection of Theological Essays ;” ‘ St. 
Paul and his Modern Students,” in Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘ Studies of Christianity ;” ‘‘ The 
Scholar among the Gentiles,” in Walker’s 
‘* Sermons.” 

Many of these works are named, not 
because they have great value, but because 
most of our ministers, superintendents, and 
teachers have them at hand, or can obtain 
them without difficulty. The Commenta- 
ries by Barnes and Abbott abound in illus- 
trations; that by Hackett is of great 
value, but out of print ; that by Gloag is 
excellent, containing just about what the 
average student wants to know, but an ex- 
pensive English publication. Smith’s ‘* Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” contains not only a 
full account of Paul’s life, but also of near- 
ly every subject connected with it: the cities 
and countries visited by him; the Epistles 
he wrote; the prominent persons he en- 
countered, &c. The illustrated family 
edition of this work is well adapted to the 
use of Sunday-school teachers and scholars. 


The work of Conybeare and Howson follows 


the life of Paul in chronological order, illus- 
trates his journeys by maps and engravings ; 
describes all places and persons with which 
he had any thing to do; translates his 
speeches and epistles; and presents his 
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whole career in so full and interesting a way 
that most persons will not often care to con- 
sult any other work on the subject, except 
the New Testament. Neander’s work is 
brief and valuable. That of Rénan is fan- 
ciful and interesting, maintaining, like his 
“* Life of Jesus,” and ‘‘ The Apostles,” what 
is called the legendary theory of the New 
Testament. The work of Baur applies, 
without success, the mythical theory to the 
Acts of the Apostles. Paley’s work shows 
the undesigned coincidences between the 
Book of Acts and Paul’s Epistles. The 
encyclopedias contain articles on Paul and 
the chief places he visited, which can be 
consulted with profit. Smith’s ‘* Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography” contains articles 
of great value on places which were the 
scenes of Paul’s labors, and his “ Classical 
Dictionary” contains condensed articles 
on these places. Biblical atlases usually 
contain a map of Paul’s travels. Every 
Sunday-school should have a large map of 
Paul’s travels, on the wall, or a small one 
for each class. 


LESSON XXXII. 


Acts XXII. 3, 4; VII. 57-VIIL. 3; 
Parr, Lele 3=7 


The life of Paul before his conversion. 
We have placed at the head of this Lesson 
three short passages of Scripture, which 
throw light on Paul’s life to the time of his 
conversion to Christianity, From these and 
a few other passages still more brief we 
gather all that is known of the first half of his 
life. These passages however, few and short 
as they are, disclose much that we are glad to 
know. Welearn from them that the Apos- 
tle was born in Tarsus, the most important 
city in Cilicia; that he learned there the 
trade of a tent-maker; that he went to 
Jerusalem to be instructed by Gamaliel in 
the learning of the Jews; that he was of 
the tribe of Benjamin and the sect of the 
Pharisees ; that he became one of the strict- 
est of his sect, zealous and bigoted to such 
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an extent as to make him a cruel persecu- 
tor of those who received the religion of 
Christ. 

We learn from the seventh chapter of 
Acts, that at the time of the martyrdom of 
Stephen, which must have been not far from 
A. D. 35, Saul, as he was then called, was a 
young man, which means that he was less 
than forty years of age; and we infer from 
the part he took in this act, the prominence 
he assumed in the persecution which fol-’ 
lowed, and the commission be received 
from the Sanhedrim not more than two 
years later, — to go to Damascus to seize the 
Christians there and bring them to Jerusa- 
lem, that he was atleast thirty. It is stated 
in a sermon attributed to Chrysostom, that 
he was born A. D. 2; but the genuineness of 
the sermon and the authority for the state- 
ment are alike doubtful. It may be re- 
garded as highly probable, however, that 
he was born not more than five years from 
this date. 

Tarsus, the city where Paul was born 
and where his earliest impressions were 
received, was the capital of Cilicia, a fruit- 
ful province in the South-east of Asia 
Minor. It was situated on a fertile plain on 
both banks of the Cydnus, a cold and rapid 
stream which rose in the Taurus mountains, 
which formed the northern boundary of 
Cilicia. It was a wealthy commercial city, 
but noted chiefly for its schools, which 
rivalled those of Athens and Alexandria. 
Strabo remarks that, ‘‘ They of Tarsus are 
much addicted to the study of philosophy, 
and excel Athens and Alexandria and every 
other place where there are schools of phi- 
losophy. And the reason of this is, because 
at Tarsus both the natives and strangers 
are fond of learning; whereas in the other 
cities, except Alexandria, many come to 
them, but you will see few of the natives 
either going abroad or caring to study at 
home.” The city is now called Tersors, 
and contains about thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. ‘It is no longer a place of wealth 
and learning, but a den of poverty, filth, 
and ruins.” 
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It is conjectured by Conybeare and How- 
son that Paul was sent to Jerusalem by 
the time he was thirteen years of age. 
However this may be, there is no doubt 
that he received in Jerusalem the chief 
part of his education; and that Gamaliel, 
one of the most noted doctors of the law, 
one who rose above the bigotry and preju- 
dices of his sect, and possessed unusual can- 
dor and wisdom, was his teacher. It'is easy 
to see that such a mind, under the training 
of such a man, would grow rapidly in log- 
ical acuteness, knowledge of the Jewish 
law, and love and zeal for the Jewish 
religion. 

How long he pursued a student’s life in 
Jerusalem, and when he returned to Tar- 
sus, is unknown. We can only say that it 
is probable, that after spending a few years 
under the tuition of Gamaliel he went back 
to his native city, and remained until near 
the time of the stoning of Stephen. He 
does not appear to have been in Palestine 
during the public ministry of Jesus, or to 
have seen him at any time, if we except 
his appearance to him at his conversion. 
While Paul was studying in Jerusalem, 
learning from the doctors at whose feet he 
sat, the fellow-students with whom he min- 
gled and debated, and the scrolls which 
he eagerly read, Jesus was in Nazareth, a 
little village among the hills of Galilee, work- 
ing with his father at the carpenter’s trade, 
yet growing all the while ‘‘ in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
Perhaps they were both in the city at the 
same time at some of the great festivals; 
but when Jesus was teaching in the temple 
and on the Mount of Olives, Paul, it is 
most reasonable to suppose, was in the 
place of his birth and with the friends of 
his childhood. 

The first glimpse we get of Paul, in the 
history of the Christian Church, is in the 
seventh chapter of Acts, where it is said 
that those who stoned Stephen laid down 
their clothes at his feet. We may suppose 
that he was one of those who disputed with 
Stephen ; that he helped bring him before 
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the Sanhedrim ; heard there his address, and 
then participated in hurrying him away to 
death. At any rate, there he stood, taking 
charge of the murderers’ garments, and ap- 
proving their wicked work. A general per- 
secution followed the death of Stephen, and 
no one took a more prominent part in it than 
this same zealous Pharisee. He entered 
house after house, and dragged men and 
women to prison. ‘‘ He made havoc of the 
Church,” nor did his hatred and fury soon 
abate. Months after — most authorities 
reckon that it was one or two years — he 
was ‘‘yet breathing out threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
He was ‘‘ so exceeding mad against them” 
that he asked of the high priest authority 
to go to Damascus — a week’s journey from 
Jerusalem — to arrest and bring to trial 
any that he might find ‘‘of this way, 
whether they were mea or women.” 

Such are the leading facts in the life of 
Paul to the time of his conversion, so far 
as they are given in the New Testament, 
or can be inferred from it. Such, in brief, 
is the Jewish career of the great Apostle of 
our faith. Those who wish to see this out- 
line skilfully filled out have only to peruse 
the second chapter of Conybeare and How- 
son’s admirable work. ‘There they will find 
the situation, learning, and business of 
Tarsus; the scenery and productions of 
Cilicia; the probable age of Paul when he 
was sent to Jerusalem, and the route he 
probably took; the scenes on which his 
eyes would rest, and the thoughts that 
would come to his mind on the way; the 
character of Gamaliel; the studies pursued 
in the Jewish schools, and the methods of 
instruction there; the murder of Stephen, 
and the part taken in it by Paul, alluded 
to or described in a way that is pleasing as 
well as instructive. 


LESSON XXXII. 
Acts IX. 1-18. 


Paul's conversion to Christianity. In 
the last lesson, we noticed the place of 
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Paul’s birth, and some of the influences 
which there surrounded him; and we fol- 
lowed him through that part of his life which 
he spent in the study and defence of the 
Jewish religion. We left him in Jerusa- 
lem, a cruel and zealous persecutor of the 
followers of Christ. After carrying on his 
dreadful work for some time, he sought a 
commission from the high priest to go to 
Damascus, a city of Syria, about one hun- 
dred and forty miles distant, to seize the 
Christians he might find there, and bring 
them to Jerusalem to be tried and con- 
demned. His request was granted, and he 
set out, in company with several others, for 
Damascus. When near the city, a scene 
occurred which suddenly changed his feel- 
ings, opinions, and course of action. It 
was midday, and the sun was shining with 
midday brightness, when, all at on, a light 
from heaven, brighter than that of the sun, 
shone round about him, and he and those 
with him fell to the ground. A voice ad- 
dressed him in the Hebrew tongue, ‘‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” He re- 
sponded, “ Who art thou, Lord?” and the 
Lord replied, *‘ I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest.” His companions were speech- 
less. They heard a sound, but did not 
recognize it as a voice, and saw no one 
from whom it could proceed. The pros- 
trate Saul inquired what he should do. 
The Lord bade him arise and go to Damas- 
cus, and there it should be told him. He 
arose and opened his eyes, but found that 
he was blind. He was led by the hand to 
Damascus, and there remained three days 
without sight, food, or drink. During this 
time, a man named Ananias had a vision, 
in which he was commanded to go to Saul, 
who was lodging in the house of one Judas, 
in the street called Straight. He was told 
that Saul was praying, and that he had 
had a vision, in which he saw Ananias 
‘*coming in and putting his hand on him 
that he might receive his sight.” Ananias 
was at first afraid to obey the command, 
because Saul had done so much harm to the 
followers of Jesus in Jerusalem, and 
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brought such a commission with, him from 
the Sanhedrim, but on being commanded 
again to go, and assured that the harsh 
persecuter was destined to do a great work 
in spreading the gospel, he went to the 
house where he was; and when he had put 
his hands on him he received the Holy 
Spirit. It seemed that scales fell from his 
eyes; his sight was restored, and the ordi- 
nance of baptism administered to him. 
There are three accounts of Paul’s con- 
version in the Book of Acts; one in ch. ix. 
8-19 ; one in ch. xxii, 6-16, and one in 
ch. xxvi. 9-20. The first of these purports 
to be an historical narrative by the author 
of the Book, and the others reports of 
Paul’s speeches. We see no reason to 
doubt that all three were written by Luke, 
and that they are substantially the story 
which He must have heard again and again 
from Paul’s lips. These accounts for the 
most part agree ; but there are three or four 
real or apparent discrepancies to which we 
will call attention in the notes. Abbott in 
his recent commentary on the Acts well 
remarks, that these discrepancies ‘‘ present 
no serious difficulties, except to those who 
desire to find contradictions in the Sceript- 
ure, or who needlessly multiply them by a 
theory of verbal inspiration, such as the 
Scriptures nowhere claim.” ‘ The essen- 
tial fact in this narrative,” he also remarks, 
‘is the spiritual change wrought in the 
character of Saul; and this change, there 
is no possible room to doubt. His unques- 
tionably authentic letters indicate both the 
original nature and subsequent Christian 
experience of the man. He was by birth 
a Hebrew ; was educated at Jerusalem, at 
the feet of Gamaliel; belonged to the strict- 
est of the two parties into which the Phar- 
isees were divided; was a believer in its 
ascetic philosophy, and zealous in its ascetic 
practices. Thus he was taught that hate 
of the Gentile was a religious duty; that 
righteousness consisted in obedience to a 
rigorous ceremonial; that he must pray 
three times every day; fast twice a week ; 
give tithes of all he possessed, wash cere- 
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monially with scrupulous care before every 
meal. He held these tenets and practices 
of his religion with so unyielding a faith, 
that no cruelty of punishment seemed to 
him too great for the new sect of Nazarenes 
who denied them. He became, after his 
conversion, the exponent of all that was 
broad and catholic and progressive in the 
primitive Church ; preached that 
righteousness consists, not in obedience to 
law, but in love to God and trust in him; 
that days, and weeks, and ceremonies, 
even the most sacred ceremonial of Juda- 
sm, — circumcision, — are insignificant ; and 
gave his life to the propagation of those 
principles which before he had hated, and 
which to this day the Christian Church ig 
hardly able to comprehend or to accept in 
their fulness. That this change took place, 
and by the direct intervention and interpo- 
sition of the Spirit of God, is the essential 
fact in the conversion of St. Paul. What 
were the external circumstances is a matter 
of secondary importance.” 

Much time has been spent in discussing 
what the light was that shone around Paul 
and his companions, and caused them to fall 
to the earth; what the blindness was that 
afflicted him for three days; whether the 
voice that he heard was really that of Jesus, 
and whether he really saw him as he evi- 
dently thought. Such questions are inter- 
esting, but ought not to obscure the central 
fact, that while on his way to Damascus 
Paul suddenly became a believer in the 
Christian religion. His attention was ar- 
rested, the divine voice spoke; he heeded 
that voice, and a change came over him 
which produced not only a marked effect on 
his succeeding life, but on succeeding ages. 

Norss. ix. 2. Damascus. This is sup- 
posed to be the oldest city in the world. 
It existed in the time of Abraham; once it 
was the capital of the Syrian Kings; then 
it was occupied by the Israelites ; afterwards 
it was successively possessed by the Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. It has always been an important 
city. It contains, at present not less than 
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150,000 inhabitants. Itis situated in a 
large fertile plain, watered by many rivu- 
lets, and surrounded by the desert. Its 
trees and surrounding gardens give it a 
peculiarly picturesque appearance. It is 
said that Mahomet once, on approaching 
the city, turned resolutely away from gazing 
on it, saying: ‘*Man can have but one 
paradise, and my paradise is fixed above.” 
At the time of Paul’s conversion, the city 
contained a large Jewish population said to 
amount to 50,000. It is evident that it also 
contained Christians. These may have fled 
from Jerusalem to escape persecution, or 
they may have been Jewish inhabitants of 
Damascus, who had become believers in 
Christianity while attending the feasts at 
Jerusalem. Perhaps they were composed 
of both these classes. Tradition still points 
to the spot where Paul was converted, to 
‘the street called Straight,” to the house 
of Judas, and to the part of the wall by 
which the Apostle made his escape from his 
first persecutors. — Of this way. This seems 
to have become a common designation for 
the followers of Christ. It is applied to 
them in Acts xix. 9, 23, and xxiv. 22, as 
well as here. It is equivalent to the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ of this sect.” 

7. And the men which journeyed stood 
speechless. In ch. xxvi,14, Paul says that 
they “ were all fallen to the earth.” Prob- 
ably ‘* stood speechless ” means that they 
were so amazed that they could not speak, 
and is not to be understood as referring to 
their position. — Hearing a voice, but seeing 
no man. Inch. xxii. 9, Paul says, ‘* But 
they heard not the voice of him that spake 
tome.” It may be that there is a discre- 
pancy here; as Olshausen, Neander, and 
other critics acknowledge without attempt- 
ing its removal; or it may be that ‘‘ heard ” 
is used in the sense of ‘* understood,” and 
that although the voice was audible to all 
it was not intelligible to all. ‘‘ We say 
that a person is not heard, or that we do not 
hear him, when, though we hear his voice, 
he speaks so low or indistinctly, that we do 
not understand him,” 
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9. And neither did eat nor drink. Some 
suppose that this was a voluntary fast in 
token of his deep humiliation for the guilt 
he had contracted; but it is much more 
probable that it was the result of the con- 
centration of his mind on spiritual objects. 
Paul was so deeply affected by all that he 
had seen and heard — he was then passing 
through such a great spiritual crisis — that 
for atime he appeared to be entirely with- 
drawn from the external world. (Gloag.) 
Loneliness must have heightened his mental 
conflict. ‘‘ He could have no communion 
with the Christians, for they had been terri- 
fied by the news of his approach. And the 
unconverted Jews could have no sympathy 
with his present state of mind.” (Cony- 
beare and Howson). 

10. Ananias. Nothing is known of him 
except in connection with Paul. He may 
have been a native of Jerusalem, who came 
to Damascus on the dispersion of the dis- 
ciples; or he may have been a native of 
Damascus, who had heard and received the 
gospel on some visit to Jerusalem. There 
is a tradition that he was one of the sev- 
enty disciples, and another that he became 
Bishop of Damascus and there suffered 
martyrdom, 

18. There fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales. ‘‘ This means that he expe- 
rienced a sensation as if such had been the 
fact, —‘ as’? shows that it was so in ap- 
pearance, not in reality.” (Hackett.) 

REFERENCES. Conybeare and Howson 
give a full and interesting description of 
Damascus, as they do of every thing else 
connected with the life and writings of Paul. 
Encyclopedias, and Bible and Classical dic- 
tionaries, also contain valuable accounts 
of it. 

Paul’s conversion is considered in Cony- 
beare and Howson, Ch. IIIf. Neander’s 
‘* Planting and Training,” Book III. Re- 
nan’s ‘* Apostles,” Ch. X. Baur’s ‘* Paul,” 
Ch. III. “ Sermons by the Monday Club.” 
‘* Olshausen’s Commentary ” is worth con- 
sulting on this subject; so is that of Gloag, 
in which all the different theories of his con- 
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version are noticed. The date of the conver- 
sion and of the principal events of his life, as 
given by twenty authorities, can be seen in 
“¢ Olshausen’s Commentary,” Vol. Il]. Ab- 
bott’s Commentary contains the three ac- 
counts of his conversion in parallel columns, 
with candid remarks on the event. Those 
wishing to consider the subject of Conversion 
or Regeneration, in general, can consult 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Truths and Errors of Ortho- 
doxy, Ch. VII. Metcalf’s ‘ Letter and 
Spirit,” Lecture X. Noyes’s ‘‘ Theological 
Essays” (pp. 273-297). Burnap’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity: its Essence and Evidence,” Dis- 
course XXV. Peabody’s ‘* Lectures on 
Christian Doctrine,” Lecture VI. Eliot’s 
‘‘ Doctrines of Christianity” (pp. 127- 
139). Ware’s ‘‘Inquiry concerning Re- 
ligion,” Vol. II. Ch. XX. Sears’s ‘‘ Regen- 
eration.” Dewey’s Works, Vol. III. (pp. 
154-169. Paley’s ‘‘ Sermons on Several 
Subjects,” Sermon VII. Robertson’s Ser- 
mons, Fifth Series, Sermon XI. 


LESSON XXXIII. 
Acts XI. 19-31; Gat. I. 11-24. 


As soon as Paul’s sight had been restored, 
and baptism into the new faith had been 
administered to him, he began to preach in 
the synagogues of Damascus that promi- 
nent doctrine of the early Christians, that 
Jesus was the Son of God. His preaching 
produced astonishment in many minds, for 
it was known that in Jerusalem he had 
dragged believers in Jesus from their houses 
to prison, and that he set out for Damascus 
on the same dark errand. But wonderful 
as it was, he was preaching the gospel, and 
preaching it with such power that the Jews 
were confounded, and sought to silence 
him by putting him to death. They lay in 
wait for the Apostle, but he evaded them. 
They watched the gates of the city day and 


night to prevent his escape, but a way of 


escape was provided notwithstanding. He 
wus put into a basket made of ropes, with 
one fastened to each corner, and let down 
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to the ground, through one of the windows 
in the wall. 

It would seem from the account in the 
Acts, that no sooner had the Apostle made 
his escape, than he went to Jerusalem; but 
we learn from his own account in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians that he went into Arabia, 
and from that country returned to Damas- 
cus, and that it was not until three years 
had elapsed that his visit to Jerusalem took 
place. Luke seems to have been ignorant 
of this fact, or to have overlooked it. His 
narrative certainly gives the impression 
that Paul, immediately after his escape 
from Damascus, went to Jerusalem. Not 
only is the visit to Arabia not mentioned,” 
but there seems to be no room for it in his 
account. We must, however, receive the 
Apostle’s testimony about himself in prefer- 
ence to Luke’s testimony about him, and 
recognize the fact that he did not return to 
Jerusalem until three years or more after 
his conversion, but meanwhile went into 
Arabia. How his time there was spent, 
whether in preaching or in study, or both 
combined, is not known. We learn from 
the Acts that, when he returned to Jeru- 
salem, the disciples, —that is, the Chris- 
tians generally, — were afraid of him, and 
would not believe that he was a disciple. 
It cannot be, however, that they knew noth- 
ing of the change that had come over him 
so long before. Reports of his conversion 
must have reached their ears, and they must 
have rejoiced at it. Still, the most of the 
time since the great change had come over 
him, he had spent in seclusion; they had 
heard little of him, and they might reason- 
ably entertain fears that he had relapsed 
into Judaism, or that his Christian profes- 
sion was insincere. It was Barnabas who 
won for him the confidence of the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem. He ‘* brought him to 
the Apostles, and declared unto them how 
he had seen the Lord in the way, and that 
he had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name 
of Jesus.” They were reassured. They re- 
ceived him into their fellowship, ‘‘ and he 
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was with them coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem.” Paul spent but fifteen days in 
the city. We infer that all the Apostles, 
except Peter and James, were at that time 
absent, for he says that he saw none of the 
rest. He preached boldly, and ina contro- 
versy with the ‘‘ Grecians ” so roused their 
hatred, that they sought to slay him. He 
was warned in a vision to depart; his 
friends judged that for him to remain was 
not safe; so they took him to Cesarea, and 
thence sent him to Tarsus. 

Notes. ix. 20. Straightway. Imme- 
diately. He preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues that he is the Son of God. The best 
manuscripts read Jesus instead of Christ in 
this verse. He preached that Jesus was 
the Son of God —a fact which the Jews 
denied. That the Christ would be the 
Son of God they had no inclination to 
deny. 

21. But all that heard him were amazed. 
Instead of putting his letters of authority 
into execution, he publicly proclaimed his 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah. No 
wonder that those who knew the purpose 
for which he set out from Jerusalem were 
astonished. — On this name. The name of 
Jesus. 

23. And after many days were fulfilled. 
There is nothing to indicate how many. 

25. Let him down by the wall. ‘* Paul's 
more accurate description in 2 Cor. xi. 33, 
indicates the kind of basket; viz., one made 
of rope woven together. He also tells us that 
he was let down through a window. These 
lattice windows of the East are built like a 
modern bay-window, overlooking the street ; 
and in some instances, where the house is 
built directly in the city wall, they extend 
beyond and over the wall, and look out 
upon the country beyond. Through one 
of these windows Saul made his escape, 
while the Jews were watching the gates 
which were customarily closed at night, and 
through which no one could pass without 
liability to scrutiny from the guard. The 
implication here, and still more in Corinthi- 
ans, is that the guard were directed to 
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seize him if he attempted to make his es- 
cape.” (Abbott. ) 

We have assumed that Paul’s visit to 
Arabia took place after his escape by night 
through a window in the wall. But there 
is no means of determining whether it oc- 
curred at this or at an earlier time. Some 
suppose that it occurred immediately after 
the restoration of his sight, and before he 
commenced preaching ; some that it occurred 
at the time he is said to have “ increased 
the more in strength.” Some that it oc- 
curred during the ‘‘ many days ” mentioned 
in verse 23, and some that it occurred at 
the time we have inserted it. ‘‘ The truth 
appears to be that we have no adequate 
data from which to determine the ques- 
tion.” ‘Arabia is a very general term 
indicating then as now a large area of 
country ; and there is nothing to fix the time 
or place of his sojourn, and little to deter- 
mine its object.” , 

26. Came to Jerusalem. This was Paul’s 
first visit to Jerusalem since his conversion. 
It took place A. D. 39. 

27. But Barnabas took him. Barnabas | 
was much esteemed among the disciples at 
Jerusalem, and the man of all others to 
interpose in behalf of Paul. 

30. We now find Paul in Tarsus again. 
How much of the five following years he 
spent here is not certain; but there can be 
little doubt that he spent these years 
preaching in Syria and Cilicia, and we may 
conjecture that during this time he often re- 
turned to his native city. We have already 
seen that in the year 44 Barnabas went 
from Antioch to Tarsus for Paul; that they 
preached in Antioch a year with great suc- 
cess; that in the year 45 they went to Jeru- 
salem to relieve the famine; and that they 
afterwards returned to Antioch and re- 
sumed the work which they had left. 


‘WHEN a husbandman hath thrown his 
seed into the ground, he doth not look to 
see it the same day again, much less to 
reap it the same day, but is content to 
wait patiently until the year come about.” 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
Acrs XIII. 1-13. 


In the last Lesson, we found that Paul 
preached in Damascus immediately after 
his conversion; that the Jews were indig- 
nant on this account, and sought to kill 
him; that, with the aid of his friends, he 
escaped from the city, and went into Ara- 
bia; that, three years after, he went to 
Jerusalem, where he remained fifteen days, 
and preached the gospel he had formerly 
sought to destroy; that the Jews here as 
well as at Damascus tried to put him to 
death; that warned in a vision, and ad- 
monished by friends, he left Jerusalem for 
Cesarea, and thence for Tarsus; that prob- 
ably he preached in Syria and Cilicia about 
five years; that he went to Antioch about 
A.D. 44, and remained there a year, labor- 
ing with Barnabas for the advancement of 
the Christian cause; that they then went 
to Jerusalem to carry relief to the needy, 
and that they afterwards returned to their 
work in Antioch, and continued it prob- 
ably two or three years longer. 

About A.D. 48, Paul and Barnabas, 
prompted by the Holy Spirit, and ordained 
to their work by the brethren, started from 
Antioch on what is known as Paul’s First 
Missionary Journey. John (Mark) accom- 
panied them. They went to Seleucia, the sea- 
port of Antioch, and about sixteen miles 
distant from it, whence they sailed for Cy- 
prus, a large fertile island in the Mediterra- 
nean, whose hill-tops can be seen from the 
neighborhood of Seleucia in a clear day. 
This island contained many Jews. It was 
the native place of Barnabas, and this may 
have induced the two co-laborers to visit 
it. They landed at Salamis, a city in the 
eastern part of the island. Here “they pro- 
claimed the word of God in the synagogues 
of the Jews;’? but we are not informed 
how long or with what success. 

On leaving Salamis, they went to Paphos, 
in the western part of the island, about 
one hundred miles distant. Here, as in 
Salamis, they preached in the synagogues 
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of the Jews. Paphos was the residence of 
Sergius Paulus, the Roman pro-consul. 
He was an intelligent and candid man, and 
wished to hear the religion of Paul and 
Barnabas. There was in Paphos another 
noted character, Elymas, the sorcerer, who 
sought to dissuade the pro-consul from em- 
bracing the new faith. The mind of Paul 
was filled with righteous indignation in 
consequence. Filled with the Holy Spirit 
he gazed on him, denounced his wicked- 
ness, and cursed him with temporary blind- 
ness. The pro-consul having witnessed 
the Apostle’s miracle received his doctrine. 

After preaching in Paphos for a while, 
they sailed to Perga in Pamphylia. It was 
easy to see what led them to Cyprus; it is 
not so easy to see what led them to Pam- 
phylia. It may be that they went because 
a favorable opportunity was offered to 
make the voyage, or it may be because 
Paul, having preached in Cilicia, wished to 
carry the gospel to the adjoining provinces. 
Their stay at Perga was short; they did not 
even preach here at this time, but hastened 
to Antioch in Pisidia. We shall visit this 
place with him in the next Lesson. 

Norrs. xili. The Book of Acts nar- 
rates three missionary journeys of Paul to 
Gentile countries. The first begins with 
this chapter. Conybeare and Howson think 
A.D. 48 is the probable date, while Hack- 
ett places it as early as A.D. 45. 

1. Antioch. This was the capital of 
Syria, and the residence of the Roman 
governors of that province. ‘‘It stood 
near the abrupt angle formed by the coasts 
of Syria and Asia Minor, and in the open- 
ing where the Orontes passes between the 
ranges of Lebanon and Taurus. By its 
harbor of Seleucia it was in communication 
with all the trade of the Mediterranean, 
and through the open country behind Leb- 
anon it was conveniently approached by 
the caravans from Mesapotamia and Ara- 
bia. It was almost an oriental Rome, in 
which all the forms of the civilized life 
of the empire found a representative.” 
(Conybeare and Howson). 
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4. Seleucia. This city lay west of Anti- 
och, on the sea-coast, five miles north of 
the mouth of the Orontes, It was situated 
on arocky eminence. The inner basin or 
dock is now a morass, but its dimensions 
can be clearly measured, and the walls that 
surrounded it can be clearly traced. The 
position of the ancient flood-gates and the 
passage through which the vessels were 
moved from the inner to the outer harbor 
can be accurately marked. ‘The very piers 
of the outer harbor are still to be seen under 
the water. The masonry of ancient Seleu- 
cia is still so good, that not long since a 
Turkish Pacha conceived the idea of clear- 
ing out and repairing the harbor. Those 
piers were still unbroken, this great 
sea-port of the Seleucias and the Ptole- 
mies was as magnificent as ever, when Paul 
and Barnabas passed through it on their 
present mission. (Hackett.) ‘‘ As they 
cleared the port the whole sweep of the 
Bay of Antioch opened on their left, — the 
low ground by the mouth of the Orontes, — 
the wild and woody country beyond it, — 
and then the peak of Mount Cassius, 
rising symetrically from the very edge of 
the sea to a height of five thousand feet. 
On the right, in the southwest horizon, if 
the day was clear, they saw the island of 
Cyprus from the first. The current sets 
northerly and northeast from the Syrian 
coast. But with a fair wind, a few hours 
would enable them to run down from Seleu- 
cia to Salamis; and the land would rapidly 
rise in forms well known and familiar to 
Barnabas and Mark.” (Conybeare and 
Howson.) 

5. Salamis. ‘ A large city by the sea- 
shore; a wide-spread plain, with cornfields 
and orchards, ,and the blue distance of 
mountains beyond, — composed the view on 
which the eyes of Barnabas and Saul rested 
when they came to anchor in the Bay of 
Salamis.” It was the largest city in the 
eastern part of the island. — And they had 
also John to their minister. The John, 
whose surname was Mark. Whether he 
assisted them by preaching, or by taking 
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charge of the incidental cares of the party, 
so as to leave Paul and Barnabas more at 
liherty to preach, is not certain. Most 
critics take the latter view. 

6. Paphos.” This was the largest city in 
the western part of the island. 

9. Saul, who also is called Paul. The 
name Paul, which is here applied to him for 
the first time in the Book of Acts, is the name 
applied to him in all cases afterwards. 
‘¢ The origin of this name is still disputed. 
Among later critics, Olshausen and Meyer 
adhere to the older view that Paul assumed 
it out of respect to Sergius Paulus, who was 
converted by his instrumentality. But had 
the writer connected the name with that 
event, he would have introduced it more 
naturally after verse 12. He makes use 
of it, it will be observed, before speaking 
of the pro-consul’s conversion. Neander 
objects further that it was customary among 
the ancients for the pupil to adopt the name 
of the teacher, not the teacher to adopt 
that of the pupil. There is force too in his 
remark, that, according to this view, the 
Apostle would seem to recognize the salva- 
tion of a distinguished person as more im- 
portant than that of others; for, that Ser- 
gins was his first convert from heathenism, 
and received this honor on that account, 
assumes incorrectly that he preached hith- 
erto to none but those of his own nation. 
It is more probable that Paul acquired 
this name like other Jews in that age; 
who, when they associated with foreigners, 
had often two names, the one Jewish, the 
other foreign; sometimes entirely distinct, 
as Onias and Menelaus, Hillel and Polio; 
and sometimes similar in sound, as Tar- 
phon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus. In 
like manner, the Apostle may have been 
known as Saul among the Jews, and Paul 
among the heathen; and being the native 
of a foreign city, as Lightfoot suggests, 
he may have borne the two names from 
early life. This explanation of the origin 
of the name accounts for its introduction at 
this stage of the history. It is here for the 
first time that Luke speaks directly of 
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Paul's labors among the heathen; and it is 
natural that he should apply to him the 
name by which he was chiefly known in 
that sphere of his ministry. According to 
some, the name changes “here because 
Luke has followed hitherto written memo- 
randa in which the apostle was called Saul. 
This hypothesis is unnecessary and improb- 
able.” (Hackett.) 

13. Perga. This was the chief city of 
Pampbylia, situated on the Cestrus about 
seven miles from its mouth. Its ruins are 
still to be seen, and ‘‘ consist of walls and 
towers, columns and tombs scattered on 
both sides of the site of the town. Noth- 
ing else remains of Perga, but the beauty 
of its natural situation between and upon 
the sides of two hills with an extensive 
valley in front, watered by the river Ces- 
trus and backed by the mountains of the 
Taurus.” — And John departing from them 
returned to Jerusalem. Why he left them 
so abruptly is unknown, but it is certain 
that his reason for turning back was one 
which Paul did not approve; for he 
“*thought not good to take him with them ” 
a second time, — xv. 38. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 


Adapted to the use of those pursuing the 
Course of Lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles, can be found at the office of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society : — 


Livermore’s Commentary on the Acts. $1 25 


Page’s ” ” ” 1.00 
Barnes’s & ” i 3 aliiao) 
Abbott’s ‘ + oO 1.75 
Smith's Illustrated Family Dictionary of 
themBiblew =.) ecient non 2.75 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul 3 00 


Maps illustrating the travels of Paul at various 
prices. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
has published a FLrorat Service, by Mrs. 
A. B. Heywood, of Holyoke. Nothing 
could be better adapted to the use of 
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schools designing to have a concert in the 
month of June, and we would advise those 
who wish to have a pleasant and appro- 
priate children’s service during this month 
of flowers to examine it at once. Price 
$3.00 a hundred; five cents for single 
copies. 


Tue American Unitarian Association has 
recently published a new edition of the 
‘‘Memoir of Rev. Samuel J. May.” It 
is sold for seventy-five cents, —just half 
the price of the edition published three 
years ago,—but is cheap only in price. 
It is printed from the same plates as the 
former edition, and the paper and binding 
are respectable. We were about to say 
that it ought to be read by every Unita- 
rian; but we will say instead that it ought 
to be read by everybody. It is a good 
book for bigots, a good book for sceptics, 
a good book for all. Whoever reads it will 
feel that Mr. May was a true Christian, and 
that something of value to mind and heart 
has been gained. 


, Turs world is simply the threshold of our 
vast life, -the first stepping-stone from non- 
entity into the boundless expanse of pos- 
sibility. .. . It is the infant schoo! of the 
soul; and the universe as spread out before 
our mortal eyes, the physical universe, and 
the spiritual trials and myster.es of our 
discipline, is simply our primer, our gram- 
mar, our spelling-dictionary, to teach us 
something of the language we are to wield 
in our maturity. — Z. Starr King. 
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will be published monthly by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, at seventy-five cents per year for single 
subscriptions. Sunday schools will be supplied at the 
rate of sixty cents a year per copy. 

The SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS are sold at the rate 
of one dollar a hundred. 


Address Rey. QEORGE F. Piper, 7 Tremont Place 
Boston, 
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Lessons 31-34. 


LESSON XXXI. 


[JUNE 4.] 


THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


Acts XXII. 3, 4; VIL. 57—VIII. 3; Puiu. 
Ill. 3-7. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— For I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek. — Rom. i. 16. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Saul, afterwards called Paul, born in Tar- 
sus, the chief city of Cilicia, a province of 
Asia Minor. 

Educated at Jerusalem under Gamaliel. 

Takes part in the martyrdom of Stephen. 

Persecutes the church at Jerusalem, 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. Which of the apostles have you learned 
most about in previous lessons ? 

2. What apostle are you now to learn about? 

The apostle Paul. 

3. By what other name was he called during 
the first part of his life ? 

He was called Saul until he was more than forty 
years of age. 

4, What does the word Saul mean ? 

It means * desired.” 

5. Where was Saul born ? 

In the city of Tursus, in Cilicia. 

6. How far was this city from Jerusalem ? 

Nearly four hundred miles. 

7. What trade did Saul learn ? 

He learned to be a tent-maker. 

8. Was every Jewish boy obliged to learn 
some trade? 

Yes: the sons of rich and poor alike. 

9. Do you think this was a good thing? 

10. Where was Saul sent to be educated ? 

He was sent to Jerusalem. 

11. What was the name of his teacher? 

His name was Gumaliel. : 

12 In what was Saul instructed by Gamaliel? 

In the Jewish law and traditions. 

13 How did Saul treat Christians when he was 
a young man? 

fe treated them with great cruelty. 

14. Why did Saul treat Christians in a cruel 
way? 


Because he thought their opinions were wrong, 
and that they would do great harm. 

15. Is it wrong to dislike people and treat 
them unkindly because they do not think as we 
do? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


16. In what direction from Jerusalem was 
Tarsus ? 

17. Who said that Tarsus was ‘‘no mean city ” ? 
(Acts xxi. 33.) 

18. What account can you give of this city ? 

19. About what year is it supposed that Saul 
was born ? 

About A.D. 2. 

20. What hint do we get as to his age in Acts 
vii. 58. 

21. To what age did the Jews call a man 
young? 

Ontu he was forty years old. 

22. What have you learned about Gamaliel in 
these lessous? (Acts v. 29-40.) 

23. Did Saul study with Gamaliel at Jerusa- 
lem before or after Jesus began his puvlic minis- 
try? 

24. Where was Jesus during the time that 
Saul was studying at Jerusalem? (Luke ii. 51.) 

25. Where was Saul during Jesus’ public 
ministry ? 

Probubly in Tarsus. ; 

26. What part did Saul take in the martyrdom 
of Stephen? (Acts vii. 58; viii. 1.) 

27. Where was Stephen put to death ? 

28. What followed this event? (Acts viii. 1.) 

29. What is said of Saul at this time? (Acts 
viii. 3.) 

30. Did he think that it was right for him to 
persecute the followers of Jesus’ (Acts xxvi. 
J-11.) 

31. Was Saul guilty? If so, to what extent, 
and why ? 

32. To which of the twelve tribes did Saul 
belong? (Phil. iii. 5.) 

33. To which of the Jewish sects did he belong? 
(Phil. iii. 5.) 

34. What was his personal appearance ? (2 Cor. 
x. 10.) 


(ADVANCED.) 


Describe Tarsus, —its scenery, business, learn- 
ing, &c. 

Saui’s parentage, rank, &c. 

The infiuences early brought to bear on his 
mind. ; 

His education at Jerusalem under Gamaliel. 

His motives in persecuting the church. 

The prominent traits of his character while a 
Jew. 
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FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. By what name was the apostle Paul first 
called ? 
. Where was he born? 

Of what province was Tarsus the chief city ? 

Of what country did Cilicia form a part ? 

. What trade did Saul learn ? 

. Where was he educated ? 

. What was the name of his teacher? 

In whose martyrdom did Saul take part? 

. Do you remember who Stephen was? 
ey did Saul do to the church at Jerusa- 

lem { 
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LESSON XXXII. 


[JUNE 11.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts IX. 1-18. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — But the Lord said unto 
him, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel. — Acts ix. 15. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: About A.D. 36. 

Saul, full of hatred to the followers of Je- 
sus, obtains a commission from the high 
priest to persecute those in Damascus. 

When near Damascus, he is made blind by 
a great light shining from heaven, and re- 
proved by Jesus for his conduct. 

He is led by the hand to Damascus, where 
he remains blind and without food or drink 
three days. 

Ananias lays his hands on him, he receives 
the Holy Spirit, recovers his sight, and is 
baptized. 

He remains for a time in Damascus and 
preaches the gospel. 


(PRIMARY. ) 


1. What did you learn about Saul in the last 
lesson ? 

2. What request did he make of the high 
priest ? 

That he would let him go to Damascus and bring 
the Christians there to Jerusalem. 

3. How far was Damascus from Jerusalem ? 

About me hundred and forty miles. 

4. Why did Saul wish to bring the Christians 
to Jerusalem ? 

That they might be tried by the Sanhedrim, and 
imprisoned or put to death. 

5. What took place while he was on the way 
to Damascus? 

A bright light from heaven shone around him. 

6. What else took place? 

Saul fell to the ground. 

7. Whose voice did he hear? 

The woice of Jesus. 

8. What did the voice say? 

* Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 

9. How had Saul persecuted Jesus? 

He had persecuted his followers, and Jesus 
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taught that this was the same thing as to persecute 
him. 

10. If some one should treat you ill, how would 
your older brothers and sisters feel about it? 

11. What else happened to Saul? 

He was blind three days. 

12. To what place was he led? 

To Damascus 

13. What was a man named Ananias, living in 
Damascus, told in a vision to do? 

To go to the house where Saul was. 

14. Why was Ananias afraid to go at first? 

Because he had heard how much harm he had 
done to the followers of Jesus. 

15. What did the Lord say to Ananias? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. | 

16. What happened to Saul when Ananias had 
laid his hands on him and he had received the 
Holy Spirit ? 

His sight was restored, and he was baptized. 

17. What is the scene described in this lesson 
called ? 

It is called Saul’s conversion. 

18. What is it to be converted ? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


19. In what direction is Damascus from Jeru- 
salem ? 

20. What account can you give of this city ? 

21. How did it happen that there were Chris- 
tians in Damascus at this time? (Acts viii. 4.) 

22. What accounts have we of Saul’s conver- 
sion besides that in the ninth of Acts? (xxii. 6- 
16; xxvi. 9-20.) 

23. In what respects do these accounts agree ? 

24. In what respects do they differ? 

25. Does it seem to you that the conversion of 
Saul was a miraculous event? 

26. Does it seem to you that the conversion of 
such a man was of sufficient account to justify a 
miracle ? 

27. Why do you suppose Saul did neither eat 
nor drink for tiiree days? 

28. Do you understand that scales actually fell 
from his eyes when he was restored to sight ? 

29. In what respects does conversion in these 
days differ trom Saul’s ? 

30. In what respects is conversion in these 
days like Saul’s? 

31. What are some of the prevalent errors 
about conversion ? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The city of Damascus; its situation, impor- 
tance, age, peculiarities, &c. 

The three accounts of Saul’s conversion; their 
agreements and differences. 

Was his conversion miraculous ? 

The different theories of this event. 

The change produced in the character of Saul 
at this time, and the effects of this change on the 
world. 

Conversion in that age and in this. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. When did the events recorded in this lesson 
take place? 

2. How did Saul feel at first towards the follow- 
ers of Jesus? 

8. What did he ask the high priest ? 
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4, What happened to Saul while he was going 
to Damascus? ? 

5. Whose voice did he hear reproving him? 

6. How long did he remain blind ? . 

7. Who went to him in Damascus, and laid his 
hands on him? ; E 

8. What h»ppened to Saul when Ananias laid 
his hands on him? 

9. What did Saul do after this ? 


LESSON XXXIII. 


[JUNE 18.] 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Acts IX. 19-31; Gav. I. 11-24. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — He which persecuted us in 
times past now preacheth the fuith which once he 
destroyed. —GAL. i. 23. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Saul preaches in the synagogues of Damas- 
cus that Jesus is the son of God. 

The Jews seek to put him to death. 

The Christians aid him to escape from the 
city, and he goes to Arabia. 

Three years after, he goes to Jerusalem, 
where he remains fifteen days. 

The Jews try to kill him, but his friends 
help him escape to Czesarea, and thence to 
Tarsus. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn about Saul in the last 
lesson ? 

2. How did the Christians in Damascus receive 
him ? 

They received him among them as a friend. 

3. What did he soon begin to do? 

To preach that Jesus wus the son of God. 

4. How did the Jews like this? 

They were so angry that they tried to kill him. 

5. What did Saul’s friends then do? 

They put him into a basket, and let it down by 
long cords through a window in the high wall 
around the city. 

' 6. Why did he not go out through one of the 
gates? 

Because the gates were watched to keep him 
from getting away. 

7. Where did Saul go after his friends had 
helped him get away from Damascus? 

He went mto Arabia. 


8. Where did he go three years after this? 
He went to Jerusalem. 


9. How long had he been absent from this 
city ? 

More than three years. 
4 Do you remember for what purpose he left 
i 

11. How did the Christians in Jerusalem receive 
Saul on his return ? 

At first they were afraid of him. 

12. What did Barnabas say to remove their 
fears and make them friendly to him? 

He told them of Saul’s conversion, and that he 
had been preaching the gospel of Christ. 
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13. How long did Saul remain in Jerusalem? 

Fifteen days. 

14. Why did he not stay longer? 

Because the Jews sought to kall him. 

15. Where did Saul go when he left Jerusalem ? 

He went to Tarsus, where he had spent most of 
his life. 

16. What good thing was there about Saul, 
which children ought to imitate ? 

He always did what he thought God wanted him 
to do. 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


17. Can you describe the walls of Damascus, 
and the way in which Saul escaped from the 
city ? 

is. What account does Saul himself give of 
this affair in 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33? 

19. Where, according to his own account, did 
he now go, and to what place did he return? 
(Gal. i. 17.) : 

20. How long after this did his visit to Jerusa- 
lem occur? (Gal. i. 18.) 

21. Which of the apostles did he see at this 
time? (Gal. i. 18, 19.) 

22. What is said in Acts ix. 26, 27? 

23. What is said in verse 29? 

24. What do you learn from verse 30? 

25. What differences do you find between 
Luke’s account (Acts ix. 19-30) and that of 
Paul (Gal. i. 13-21)? 

26. How do you account for these differences ? 

27. About what year did Saul return to Tar- 
sus? 

About A.D. 39. 

28. What is it probable that he was doing from 
A.D. 89 to A.D 44? 

Preaching, and founding churches in Syria and 
Cilicia. 

29. What hint do we get of these churches? 
(Acts xv. 41 ) 

30. What persecutions, mentioned by Saul, is 
it supposed that he suffered for the most part dur- 
ing these years? (2 Cor. xi. 24-26.) 

31. Where did he go about a.p. 44? (Acts 
Xi. 25, 26.) 

32. What took place the year following? (Acts 
xi. 27-30.) 


(ADVANCED. ) 


Saul’s escape from Damascus. 

His visit to Arabia. 

His visit to Jerusalem, three years after. 

Comparison of his own account in Galatians 
with that in the Acts. 

His escape to Tarsus. 

His labors in Syria and Cilicia. 

The year spent at Antioch with Barnabas. 

Their visit to Jerusalem, to relieve the famine. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What did Saul preach in the synagogues of 
Damascus, after his conversion ? 

2. What did the Jews then try to do? 

8. In what way did he escape from Damascus ? 

4. Where did he go after his escape? 

5. Where did he go three years later ? 

6. How long did he remain in Jerusalem ? 

7. How was he treated in Jerusalem by the 
Jews? 

8. To what place did the Christians help him 
escape ? 
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LESSON XXXIV. 


[JUNE 25.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XIII. 1-18. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — And the Holy Ghost said, 


Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them. — Acts xiii. 2 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: About A.D. 48. 

Barnabas and Saul go from Antioch to 
Selucia, where they sail for Cyprus. 

They preach in the synagogues of Salamis, 
and then go to Paphos. 

After preaching for a while in Paphos, 
they sail to Perga, in Pamphylia. 


(PRIMARY.) 


. 


1, What did you learn about Saul in the last 
lesson ? 

2. What did the Holy Spirit say after Barnabas 
and Saul had been some time in Antioch ? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. ] 

3. To what work had the Holy Spirit called 
them ? 

The work of preaching in distant places, to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews 

4. To what place did they first go? 

To the city of Selucia. 

5. To what island did they then sail? 

To the island of Cyprus. 
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6. What city in this island did they first visit ? 

Salamis, in the eastern part of the island. 

7. Where did they preach while in Salamis ? 

In the Jewish synagogues. 

8. Where did they go after leaving Salamis ? 

They went across the island to Paphos. 

9. What name is given to Saul from this time 
in the Book of Acts? 

He is called Paul. . 

10. To what place did Paul and Barnabas next 


0? 
e To the city of Perga, in Pamphylia. 
11. Did they go by land or water? 
12. In what direction did they sail ? 
13. Will you point out on the map the places 
named in this lesson ? 
14. Why did Paul and Barnabas visit these 
places, and manv others? 
Because they wanted to make people happier and 
better. 
15. Ought all of us to try to do this? 
16. What are some of the ways in which chil- 
dren can do it? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


17. What do you know of Selucia ? 

18. What account can you give of Salamis? 

19. What description can you give of Cyprus? 

20. Whom did Barnabas and Saul encounter in 
Paphos? vv 6,8. 

21. What did this man do when Sergius Paulus 
desired to hear the word of God? v. 8. 

22. What position did Sergius Paulus hold? 


Vie: 

23. What is meant by ‘‘the deputy of the 
country ’’ ? i 

The Roman Proconsul, who governed Cyprus. 

24. What is related in verses 9-12? 

25. Is it known for what reason Saul is from 
this time called Paul in the Book of Acts? = * 

Ltis not. Some suppose, however, that he took 
this name in honor of Sergius Paulus. 

26. Cn you give any account of Paphos? 

27. What can you say of Perga, the next place 
visited by Paul and Barnabas ? 

28. What is said of John (Mark) in vv. 5, 13? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The labors of Paul from the time he escaped 
from Jerusalem to Tarsus, about A.D. 39, to the 
time he started on his first missionary journey, 
about A.D. 48. 

Give some account of Antioch, Selucia, Cyprus, 
Salamis, Paphos, Perga, and Pamphylia. 

Speak of Sergius Paulus and Elymas, the sor- 
cerer. 

Why is Saul henceforth called Paul? 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. About what year did the events narrated in 
this lesson take place ? 

2. Where were Barnabas and Saul at this time ? 

3. To what p'ace did they first go after leaving 
Antioch ? 

4 Where did they next go? 

5. What two cities in the island of Cyprus did 
they visit ? 

6. To what place did they sail when they left 
Paphos? 

7. By what other name does Saul begin to be 
called in this lesson ? 


~ 


